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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XIX. 
Schweidnitz, 21st August, 1800. 


Yesterday afternoon we came from Walden- 
burg, three German miles, to this town. About 
hali-way between the two places, we descended 
rom the hill upon which Fiirstenstein is situ- 
ated, and, leaving the small town of Freyburg at 
our left hand, entered upon a very extensive and 
fertile plain, which admirably contrasts with 
those mountainous regions, where we have so 
agreeably passed about four weeks. The moun- 
tain towns, properly so called, are five: from 
four of them, Hirschberg, Schmiedeberg, Lan- 
deshut, and Waldenburg, my last letters to you 
we dated. Upon our return, we hope to see the 
fifth, which is Greiffenberg, and is situated just 
upon the borders of Saxony. We have now 
ggone through the most interesting part of our 
journey. ‘Lhe mountain towns, and the moun- 
tains themselves, with their inhabitants, have a 
peculiar character, distinct even from that of the 
rest of Silesia; and much more so from that of 
the other Prussian provinces. Their distance 
from the sea, and even from all inland naviga- 
tion, secludes them from that great and continual 
intercourse with the rest of the world, which, 
according to Yorick’s happy illustration, effaces 
the appropriate stamp, at the same time that it 
gives the highest polish to human characters. 
Accordingly, we find something original and 
characteristic in almost every individual we meet. 
As their country is seldom visited by strangers, 
their hospitality is cordial, warm, confiding, and 
carried, sometimes, so far, as would be trouble- 
some, if gratitude could admit any thing to be 
troublesome which proceeds from so good inten- 
tons. The habitual industry, so general among! 
them, preserves them from that excessive po- 
verty, and those vices which are prevalent in 
some countries, still more favoured by nature; 
though even here, the comfort of the great mass 
of the people is so much inferior to what their 
industry deserves, that humanity cannot contem- 
plate their condition without a sigh of compas- 
sion. Yet, they have a privilege very unusual 
inthe Prussian dominions; a great and valuable 
Privilege, the worth of which they fully know, 
aid in which they take a proper pride. It is that 
ofhaving no soldiers quartered upon them; no 
‘oops in garrison. ‘This circumstance, alone, 
Would be sufficient to produce an immense dif- 
erence between the character of the people here, 
and that of their less fortunate fellow-subjects. 
nstead of that perpetual, unvaried, and dis- 
busting view of idleness, and misery, and vice, 
with the uniform on the back, and the gun in the 
and, it is truly refreshing to the soul, to see 





towns and villages, and, I might almost say, the 
very mountain wilds, teeming with active and 
useful labour. In consequence of this exemp- 
tion, too, that reverence for the military charac- 
ter, which the policy of the state has rendered 
necessary in Prussia, extends not here. To go 
through the exercises and evolutions ofa review, 
is not considered as the most exalted of all mor- 
tal accomplishments; nor is an epaulette, the 
golden image before which all the people pros- 
trate themselves in sign of worship. The badges 
of monarchy being thus remote, andthe nobility, 
who reside in the province, having, generally, 


‘their houses in the country, the manners of the 


people in the towns have more of a republican, 
than of a monarchical cast, and the general 
equality among the citizens gives them a social 
turn, which I have seldom seen in other parts of 
Germany. In every one of the towns, we found 
some institution, of an assembly, where the citi- 
zens in comfortable circumstances, with their 
families, meet once a week, or oftener, to enjov 
the pleasures of conversation, and social amuse- 
ments. 


Yet, however interesting the sight of this 
country may be toa traveller, passing through it, 
at this season of the year, its attractions are coun- 
terbalanced by too many inconveniences, to make 
it an inviting place for a permanent residence. 
We have had ample occasion to convince our- 
selves, that the representatic.s of the Prussian 
travellers, in these regions, who make Saturnian 
times roll round again, to bless this land with 
innocence and happiness, are greatly exaggerated, 
to say the least. Those passions, which, in the 
more closely accumulated societies of mankind, 
contribute to make human life miserable, being 
here confined to a narrower sphere, and applied 
to smaller objects, are still active to make it un- 
comfortable. The climate, likewise, is at least, 
by ten degrees of latitude, more rigorous, than 
that of the same parallel upon level land. Those 
mountain-tops, where we were regaled with re- 
freshing breezes, are, almost the whole year 
round, swept with chilling blasts. Those trees, 
which now wave their verdure over the brows of 
the hills, three quarters of the year stretch forth 
their leafless branches, as if to implore the mercy 
of an unrelenting sky. Those fields, which now 
seem to exult under the burden of their fertility, 
six months of the twelve, Ife bleaching under a 
thick crust of snow. The transitions from heat 
to cold, even at the fairest season, are so great, 
so frequent, and sudden, as often to prove per- 
nicious to the health; and scarcely any of the 
fruits of temperate regions here enjoy enough of 
the genial warmth of the sun to attain maturity. 
If one were to give full credit to Ziliner, the 


most moderate of the Prussian tourists in Silesia,’ 


one would suppose beggary to be a thing un- 
heard of on the Silesian side of the mountains, 
but that the instant you set your foot into Be- 


hemia, they swarmed round you by thousands. 
The superior condition of the Silesians, is, in- 
deed, very clearly, and even strongly marked, in 
this particular, as the beggars are certainly more 
numerous on the Bohemian side. But even on 
the other, we were not fortunate enough to pass 
a single day without meeting more than one beg~ 
gar; and the train of women, and children, who 
followed us to the Zackenfall,- gasping for a 
dreyer, was as numerous as that which pursued 
us among the ruins of Adersbach. 


The accommodations for travellers, upon the 
mountains themselves, are very miserable; but, 
in the towns, the inns are-rather above the 
average of public houses in Germany. Almost 
cvery where we found good bread, butter, coffee, 
milk, and water. The water, indeed, which 
trickles down the sides of the mountains, in ten 
thousand streams, which you cross at almost 
every tenth step you take, is so clear, and cool, 
that some self-controul is necessary to avoid 
drinking it, while you are sweating under the 
toil of the ascent. ‘The mountaineers, however, 
take no precautions of this kind; but freely drink 
from the brooks at the very moment when they 
are in the profusest perspiration. If I werea 
physician, I should, perhaps, inquire whether 
the goitres, of which we haveheard so much upon 
the mountains of Switzerland, and which are, by 
no means, uncommon upon these, are not, partly, 
imputable to this carelessness. 


Just on this side of Freyburg, upon our ride 
hither, we stopped, and I went down into a lime- 
pit, which was close by the side of the road. Its 
depth might be about one hundred and twenty 
feet. At the same place, there was formerly a 
quarry of marble, which is now exhausted. We 
saw One‘furnace, in which they were burning the 
lime-stone; it was in the open air, like a deep 
kettle sunk into the ground, upen which, they 
lay alternately a layer of coal, and a layer of the 
stone, which they keep thus continually burning 
the whole summer through. At the bottom of 
the pit, were small ponds of water, which some 
of the workmen were employed in pumping out. 
There was a machine on the top, like those used 
under the Adelphi buildings, to answer the same 
purpose. We saw one large block of the marble 
which was formerly drawn from the quarry. It 
was a bluish stone, with a very small mixture of 
white; apparently a marble of the most ordinary 
kind. ‘The works have been carried on about 
thirty years. 

Schweidnitz is a considerably large, and hand- 
somely-built town, containing about six thousand 
inhabitants, with a garrison, usually, of two thou- 
sand men. It is chiefly remarkable as one of the 
three fortresses, (Silberberg and Glatz are the 
two others) upon which the tate of Silesia, in the 
wars between Austria and Prussia, must always 
depend. But as the place is situated in the midst 





of a large plain, and has not even a navigable 
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river running before it, the natural situation is| 
far from strong; and mere art has never yet con- 
trived a fortification, which art is not competent 
to subdue. Schweidnitz, therefore, has never 
been able to stand a long siege; and, in the 


seven-years war, was four times taken and re-}- 


taken. The catholics in the town are, in the 
proportion of one to four protestants. There 
are four cloisters, but, like most of the Silesian 
convents, they are almost, or entirely, without 
monks or nuns; excepting one, of the order of 
St. Ursula, where seven and twenty poor sisters 
bewail their virginity, and of which my wife can 
give a better account than I, as the good nuns, 
according to the rules of their order, hold the 
male sex too much in abomination, to admit any 
of us, publicly, within their walls. 


I am sorry to say, that Schweidnitz is not yet 
ashamed to enjoy the privilege of suffering no 
._ Jews within the town. ‘The occasion, which gave 
rise to this ridiculous and barbarous regulation, is 
represented in a picture, which yet disgraces the 
Catholic church in the town; under which, isa 
German inscription, relating the story, after the 
Catholic fashion. It relates, that about the year 
1450, certain Jews obtained possession of a con- 
secrated host, which they treated with contempt 
and indignity, which the piciare further explains, 
by representing two of the Jews as stabbing the 
wafer with daggers, and the wafer, of course, as 
streaming with blood. For this offence, ten 
Jews, and seven of their wives, were burnt at the 
stake, and the town was formally privileged, 
never again to be contaminated with the presence 
of a Jew. 


This Catholic.church was first built by Bolko, 
the Little, the last duke of Schweidnitz, and the 
same pious personage, whose gradations of great- 
ness were so accurately measured upon the in- 
scription at Griissau. It has gone through vari- 
ous adventures, and a singular succession of 
proprietors; and finally belonged to the Jesuits, 
until the abolition of their order in 1775. Ithas 
the highest steeple in all Silesia; from which, 
there is an extensive, and beautiful prospect over 
the wide plains, which surround the town, to the 
distant mountains, which look like a wall round 
the horizon. 


The Lutheran church was one of the three 
which were stipulated to be built in Silesia, by 
the peace of Westphalia; the privilege was 
granted, upon condition that the fabric should 
only be of wood and plaister, which gives it, on 
the outside, the appearance of a barn. But, asa 
compensation for this external restraint, the Lu- 
therans indulged themselves, by ornamenting, 
the more profuscly, the inside of the church; and 
it is sufficiently spacious to contain a congrega- 
tion of five thousend persons. It assembles 
nearly that number, in their devotions, almost 
every Sunday, tothis day. In general, we find 
the churches very well filled, on Sundays, im 
every town, which we have had the opportunity 
to visit at that time. 

This morning, the queen passed through this 
town, on her way to Glatz. She was received 
with much ceremony, anda procession of twelve 
pretty maidens, clad in white, went with an ad- 
dress to her, and some small presents. We have 
sperm the day here, partly for the purpose of let- 
ting her majesty get so far before us, as not to 
deprive us of a lodging-place at the inns, and ol 
post-horses on the roads. 

Yours, &c. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A SKETCH OF THE POLITICS OF FRANCE, &c. 
Concluded. 


We have seen in the preceding part of this 
sketch, that the French politicians, a numerous 
body, were divided into two distinct classes ; the 
one, zealous to extend the dominion of their 
country, and to enlarge its influence on the con- 
tinent, the other, contending for the superior im- 
portance of commerce, and a powerful navy ; but 
both having one object in view, to bring all the 
other nations of Europe to a state of subservien- 
cy, little short of absolute subjection. 

‘¢ Whatistruly astonishing, the partizans ofthese 
two opposite systems were at once prevalent, and 
at once employed, and in the very same transac- 
tions, the one, ostensibly, the other, secretly, du- 
ring the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. Nor 
was there one court, in which an ambassador re- 
sided on the part of the ministers, in which ano- 
ther, as a spy on him, did notalso reside, on the 
part of the king. They who pursued the scheme 
of keeping peace on the continent, and particu- 
larly with Austria, acting officially and publicly, 
the other faction counteracting and opposing 
them. ‘These private agents were continually 
going from their function to their bastile, and 
trom the bastile to employment andfavour again. 
An inextricable cabal was formed, some of per- 
sons of rank, and others of subordinates. But 
by this means, the corps of politicians was aug- 
mented in number, and the whole formed a body 
of active, adventuring, ambitious, discontented 
people, despising reguiar ministry, despising the 
courts, in which they were employed, despising 
the court, which employed them. 

‘‘ The unfortunate Louis XVI.* was not the 
first cause of the evil by which he suffered. He 
came to it, as to a sort of inheritance, by the false 
politics of his immediate predecessor. This sys- 
tem of dark and perplexed intrigue had come to 
its perfection before he came to the throne: and 
even then the revolution operated in all its causes. 

“¢ There is no point in which the discontented 
diplomatic politicians so bitterly arraigned their 
cabinet, as for the decay of French influence in 
all others. From quarrelling with the court, they 
began to complain of the monarchy itself; as a 
system of government too variable for any regu- 
lar plan of national aggrandizement. ‘They ob- 
served, that in that sort of regimen too much de- 
pended on the personal character of the prince; 
that the vicissitudes produced by the succession 
of princes of a different character, and even the 
vicissitudes produced in the same man, by the 
different views and inclinations belonging to 
youth, manhood, and age, disturbed and dis- 
tracted the policy of a country, made by nature 


* It may be right to do justice to Louis XVI. He did what 
he could to destroy the double diplomacy of France. He 
had all the secret correspondence burnt, except one piece, 
which was called, ** Conjectures raisonnees sur la situation 
de la France, dans le systems politique de l’Europe ;” a work 
executed by lM. Favier, under the direction of Count Brog- 
lio. A single copy of this, was said to have been found in 
the cabinet of Louis XVI. It was published with some sub- 
sequent state papers of Vergennes, Turgot, and others, as a 
‘* New Benefit of the Revolution ;” and the advertisement to 
the publication, ends with the following words; ** Il sera 
facile de se convaincre, qu’y compris meme la revolution, en 
grande partie, on trouve dans ces memoires et ses conject- 
ures, le germe de tout ce qu'arriva aujourd’bui, et qu’on ne peut 
pas sans les avoir tus, etre bien au fait des interets, et meme 
des vues actuelles des divers puissances de l'Europe.” The 
book is entitled, «* Politique de tous les cabinets de 1’Europe 
pendant les regnesde LouisjXV. et Lovis XVI.” is is altogether 
very Curious aud worth reading. 
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for extensive empire, or what was still more j, 
their taste, for that sort of general over-ry}j, 
influence which prepared empire, or supplied ie 
place of it. ‘They had continually in their hang, 
the observations of Machiavel on Livy. Ty 





















































had Montesquieu’s Grandeur et decadence des R,, \ 
mains as a manual; and they compared with mg, thu 
tification, the systematic proceedings of a Ro, the 
man senate, with the fluctuations of a monarchy hac 
They observed the very small additions of tery Imm °°‘ 
tory, which all the power of France, actuated yin 
all the ambition of France, had acquired in ty, of 
centuries, The Romans had frequently acquirejim ° 
more inasingle year. ‘They severely, and jf” 
every part ofit, criticised tiie reign of Louis XIy. tha 
whose irregular and desultory ambition had mori | 
provoked than endangered Europe.  Indeeq fm 
they, who will be at the pains of seriously consi 
dering the history of that period, will see, thy ue 
those French politicians had some reason, They we 
who will not take the trouble of reviewing * Lae 
through all its wars, and all its negociations, wij] oi 
consult the short, but judicious criticism of the mn 
marquis de Montalamberton that subject, It may 
be read separately from his ingenious system offi. 
fortification and military defence, on the practie sp 
cal merit of which I am unable to form a judy. 
ment, " 
“The diplomatic politicians of whom I speak, “e 
and who formed by far the majority in that class, * 
made disadvantageous comparisons even between r 
their more legal and formalizing monarchy, andi .- 
the monarchies of other states, as a systema 
power and influence. They observed, that xf 
France not only lest ground herself, but through : ; 
the languor and unsteadiness of her pursuits of 
and from her aiming through commerce, at nail ¢ 
val force, which she never could attain, without ‘e 
losing more on one side, than. she could gain on io 
the other, becausethree great powers, each of them vir 
(as military states), capable of balancing her, had ae 
grown up on the continent. Russia and Prussia 4. 
had been created almost within memory; andi 
Austria, though not a new power, and even cur of 
tailed in her territory, was, by the very collisiomi. 4. 
in which she lost that territory, greatly improvedlll ..., 
in her military discipline and force. During thei 7, 
reign of Maria Theresa, the interior economy ;,. 
of the country was made more to correspond },, 
with the support of great armies, than form de 
ithad been. As to Prussia, a merely military 1, 
power, they observed that one war had enriched 
her with as considerable a conquest, as Franca ._, 
had acquired in centuries. Russia had brokem ),, 
the Turkish power by which Austria might beg ,, 
as she formerly had been, balanced in favour off ,, 
France. They felt it with pain, that the tw a 
northern powers of Sweden and Denmark, wer@ 1. 
in general under the sway of Russia; or, thatalll 
best, France kept upavery doubtful conflict, wit |. 
many fluctuations of fortune, and at an enormougy 
expence in Sweden. In-Holland, the Frenc tt 
party seemed, if not extinguished, at least utterql 
ly obscured, and kept under by a Stadtholdeyg 
leaning for support, sometimes on Great-Britamg 
sometimes.on Prussia, sometimes on both, neve, 
on France. Even the spreading of the Bourbom | 
family had become merely a family accommgy ,. 
dation; and had little effect on the natioial poll R 
tics. This alliance, they said, extinguished Spal | 
by destroying all its energy, without adding ay. 
thing to the real power of France, in the acc y 
sion of the forces of its great rival. In Iw. 
the same family accommodation, the same 4 
tional insignificancy, were equally visible. Whi hi 









cure for the radical weakness of the French m9 






girchy, to which all means that wit could devise, 
orpature and fortune could bestow, towards uni- 
yersal empire, was not of force to give life, or 
sigour, OF consistency,—but in a republic? Out 
the word came, and it never went back.” 

Under this new, and despotic regime, every 
thing was moulded, and fashioned, and adapted to 
the great, and flagitious purpose the revolutionists 
had in view, which required the concentration, 
ta single point, of all the moral and physical 
¢rength of France. In order to get possession 
of the riches of the church and nobility, (which 
comprized three-fourths of the wealth of the na- 
tion), they proscribed both; and by all the arts, 
that wicked ingenuity could invent, endeavoured 
to persuade the people, that the one was an usurpa- 
tion, and the other a knavish fiction. As to ex- 
isting treaties, and the ancient law of nations— 
barriers, which the wisdom of better days had 
erected, {to secure the peace, safety, and inde- 
pendence of nations; these, the jurists of the 
rights of man expunged from their new code, 
whenever they clashed with their plan of univer- 
sal domination.—But, to proceed with the de- 
scription of this monster, in the words of our 
inimitable author. 


‘“‘ France differs essentially from all those go- 
vernments, which are formed without system, 
which exist by habit, and which are confused with 
the multitude, and with the complexity of their 
pursuits. What now stands as government in 
France, is struck out ata heat. The design is 
wicked, immoral, impious, oppressive : but it is 
spirited and daring ; it is systematic ; it is sim- 
ple to its principle ; it has unity and consistency 
to perfection. In that country, entirely to cut 
off a branch of commerce, to extinguish a manu- 
facture, to destroy the circulation of money, to 
violate credit, to suspend the course of agricul- 
ture, even to burn a city, or to lay waste a pro- 
vince of their own, does not cost them a moment’s 
anxiety. ‘To them, the will, the wish, the want, 
the liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals is as 
nothing. Individuality is left out of their scheme 
of government. The state is allinall. Every 
thing is referred to the production of force ; am 
terwards, every thing is trusted to the use of it. 
Itis military in its principles, in its maxims, in 
its spirit, and in all its movements. The state 
has conquest and dominion for its sole objects ; 
dominion over minds by proselytism, over bodies 
by arms.” 

‘We must never for a moment forget, that 
THE OBJECT OF FRANCE, from her first revolu- 
tion, to this day, has been, and is, TO CHANGE THE 
GOVERNMENT IN EVERY STATE IN EUROPE, and 
IN EVERY OTHER PART Of the world, which she 
can pervade and influence.” But this will never 
be completely attained ; the nations will hold a 
reprieve in their hands ; as long as-Great-Britain 
retains her great superiority on the ocean. This 
strong bulwark of Europe has been attacked, in 
the course of this extraordinary war, by the 
united fleets of France,j Spain, and Holland, 
and these have been almost annihilated in the 
contest; the trade and foreign possessions of the 
confederates have fallen into the hands of their 
Virtuous antagonist. As a last effort of French 
intrigue and malice, the destruction of Great- 
Britain is now attempted by the cowardly means 
of an armed neutrality, among the northern pow- 
ers; and should it succeed, which God forbid, 
the United States of America, as well as all the 
nations of Europe, willlye at the mercy of republi- 
can France ; to whose tender mercies, all who have 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


POLITICAL SCRAPS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In the armistice lately concluded between the 
French republic, and the king of the two Sicilies, 
as in ali the other treaties dictated by the repub- 
lic, there is a characteristic trait of French 
tyranny. The poor degraded monarch is made 
to declare what himself had felt, and what all the 
wot:d knew, to be a most impudent falsehood ; 
viz. that, in making this scandalous peace with 
the regicides, he was “ impressed with the 
sentiments of moderation and generosity, mani- 
fested by the French government.”” Moderation 
and generosity of the French! My God what 
a prostitution of words! If the prince had any 
sense of dignity left, he must have felt the pains 
of purgatory, when he was constrained to sanc- 
tion such a palpable lye. 

But this is not all he was made to suffer. By 
the 4th article of the same instrument, he was 
forced, not only to sacrifice the principal trade of 
his metropolis, but to insult and injure his great- 
est benefactors, in order that the French, like 
the dog in the manger, might lye and growl over 
what they could notenjoy. ‘ All the ports in 
his dominions,” says this article, ‘* shall be shut 
against allthe vessels of war and trade, belonging 
to the English ;”—belonging to that friendly 
nation, by whose timely succours he had been 
rescued from the fangs of his enemies, and re- 
stored to his throne ; and, without which, he 
would never have found his way back from Sicily, 
or have preserved that island six months, 
There was certainly neither generosity, or 
moderation, in forcing a king thus to ratify a 
talsehood, and at the same time to publish to the 
the world his own pusilanimity and ingratitude. 
But these atheists wage war against the minds 
and characters of kings, as much as they do 
against their persons and dominions. They are 
resolved that not a single trace of honour or 
virtue shall remain, where they set their feet. 


Buonaparte I. in his gasconading address to 
the French slaves, after telling them that the 
war on the continent was terminated by a glorious 
peace, adds; ‘* Your frontiers are extended to 
the limits assigned to them by Nature ;” as if Na- 
ture, when she planted the Alps, and opened a 
channel for the Rhine, had any view to the limits 
of this murdering republic; or if she had, that 
these vandals would have respected them in the 
least. On the contrary, they have been violating 
all her laws and limits from the beginning of the 
revolution to this day ; andif, by the word nature, 
we conceive the idea of a wise and benevolent 
order of things, I assert without any danger of 
being contradicted, that Frenchman scorn.her 
limits, and would leap over them as willingly as 
a wolf would jump over the fence of asheep-fold. 
Besides, it is false in point of history and here- 
ditary succession. ‘heir progenitors, the ancient 
Franks, were originally seated in the woods o! 
Germany, and when they crossed the Rhine, they 
invaded a country that did not belong td them. 
Like their present descendants, they were a race 
of restless, rambling freebooters— much inore 
inclined to shorten the limits of other nations, 
than to submit to any themselves. 


Under the head of foreign news, London 
March 28, we read, that ‘*‘ M. Tallien appeared 
last night in the gallery of the house of com- 
mons’”’—that ‘¢ he soon attracted the eyes of the 
members,”——that *“* Mr. Sheridan came up to the 





hitherto submitted, know, are extreme cruelty. 








gallery, and was introduced to him.. He was 
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addressed by several members, among whom 
was the famous general Tarleton,” the same who 
fled from general Sumpter and a handful. of 
militia, in North-Caroliya.—‘“* Mr. Tallien is 
about five feet ten inches high; his colour tinged 
by the climate of Egypt ; his countenance grave 
and observant, and his eyes remarkably acute.” 

From the pains the English journalist has here 
taken to introduce this st:anger to the acquaint- 
ance of his readers, one would. imagine that he 
was some very respectable foreigner just landed 
among them. But how must the blood of an 
honest Englishman boil, when he is informed that 
this Tallicn is a sycophantic tool of Buonaparte, 
a licensed spy, sent over to “* spy out the weak- 
ness of the land’”—~that he was one of the most ac- 


tive instruments in the bloody scenes of Paris, in 


September 1792—that he was a colleague of 
Robespierre during the reign of terror, and only 
opposed him at last,. from a fear of being con- 
signed to the guillotine, to which he had before 
assisted in condemning his king, queen,. the 
princess Elizabeth, and all the Brissotine party—- 
that he was a companion of Buonaparte to Egypt,. 
on an expedition planned with the destructive 
purpose of overturning the British empire in In 
dia—that he was stained with the blood of the 
Alexandrians, old men, women, and children, 
who had taken shelter in a mosque, as in a-sdcred 
asylum, and were there butchered without re- 
morse. Is this the man for a member of the 
British parliament so seek among the croud of a 
gallery, and to distinguish by particular marks of 
attention? I question whether in similar circum- 
stances, and I speak it with pride, there is a sin- 
gle member of the American congress, not 
excepting Lyonn who would degrade himself so 
much, or would prostrate his rank in society, 
and the dignity of the place so completely.. And 
yet Sheridan and Tarleton are chiefs, two ofthe 
most distinguished characters:of the British oppo-- 
sition. Qh jacobinism, how base, and contamin-- 
ating a principle thou art. 


But this isnot the worst. Inevery deep there 
is a deeper still. While this same Frenchman 
was in the house, up rises a Mr. Jones, another 
honourable member of parliament, and after at- 
tempting to undervalue lord Nelson’s ’ unpar- 
alleled victory on the coast of Egypt, which had 
saved his country, he entered on the rejection 
of the treaty of El-Arisch. This, he said, “ had 
put the French in complete possession of Egypt, 
a colony more valuable than any acquired by the 
British during the war—it had postponed’ the 
desirable event of a general peace, by influenc-- 
ing the animosity of the French government— 
it had paralised Turkey—it had subjugated Italy, 
and laid the Austrian power at the feet of France. 
He believed that the army under general Aber. . 
crombie was inadequate to dislodge the French. 
from Egypt, even with the promissed assistance 
of 10,000 men from India, and the battered corps : 
of Conde. It was insinuated that Buonaparte 
was disposed to surrender Egypt—What, - that 
which opens to his enterprizing mind the gigan- - 
tic project of invading India? Did any man 
doubt of his power and his wish to do.so?, What: 
Alexander and Tamerlane had dame before, .could. 
any man suspect his capacity to achjeve, possessing 
resources more. extensive, and talents much. grea- . 
ter than etther.”—Match this if’ you: can, ye 
American orators, in either house of congress. . 
Whatever.you might think on.such an occasion, . 
fam sure you would not dare, for the. sake of . 
your own credit with the people, to assert so. 





| many untruths in degradation of your country, or. 
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to offer so much adulation to any enemy, with, 
whom she was then engaged in a just, but peril- 
ous and bloody war. No; youwouldnot. This 
disloyal rant is to be equalled nowhere, but in 
the corrupt pages of that infamous French paper, 
the Philadelphia Aurora ; and there, if possible, 
it is surpassed. 


—_ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Extract from the GronpevR ; a paper published in Paris, 
and esteemed one of the most moderate of the French 
journals. 


‘«‘ England alone now remains to us to combat. 
He, who shall subdue that power, will do more 
for us than even the conqueror of Italy and 
Austria. We must not dissemble ; that the fall 
of Great-Britain is the inmost wish of govern- 
ment; that if we have forborne to revolutionize 
the continent, it is, that we may crush the ma- 
ritime powers. This design is sO strongly pronoun- 
ced—itis so profoundly engraven on the hearts 
of the state, that it would be ridiculous to contest 
it. Ifthe house of Austria, and the Italian states, 
are not extinguished, it is to the u/erior inten- 
tions of our government, that they are indebted 
for their political existence. 

‘‘ Let us thank God, that therage ofthe French 
people is now to be altogether turned against a 
power, odious to all parties! Never did a war 
obtain the national assent so perfectly as that, 
which we have yet to terminate. We have pitied 
all the other nations, over whom we have tri- 
umphed! We have wept over the ruins of Italy, 
of Belgium, and of Germany! but we address 
with all our hearts, to England, the invocation, 
which was addressed to Rome by the indignant 
sister of the Horatii :— 

«© Puissai-je de mes yeux y voir tomber la 

foudre. 

« Voir ses maisens en cenlre—ses vaisseaux 

en poudre ; 

«“ Que cent peuples unis, des bouts de l’uni- 

vers 

«* Passent, pour la detruire, et les monts et les 

mers ! 

«¢ Qu’elle meme sur soi renverse ses murailles, 

‘«¢ Etdeses propres mains, dechiresesentrailles, 

“ —Quel’Orientcontr’elle etl?Occidents’aller, 

‘« Moi seul en etre cause, et mourirde plaisir.” 

«¢ [hese horrible wishes are in my heart, and 
they ought to be in the hearts of all Frenchmen, 
who know like me, that England has organized 
our horrors, fed the fury of our murderers, paid 
the punishment of 100,000 innocents, sharpened 
the poignards of the jacobins, purchased the 
crimes of the Orleanites, and of the impious fac- 
tion, that succeeded them, betrayed by their mis- 
fortunes 1” 


REMARKS. 


This curious morceau of French spleen and 
mendacity, speaks a language so clear and forci- 
ble, that it needsnocomment. It may be justly 
considered as a true picture of the heart of a 
Frenchman. Whoever is but slightly acquainted 
with the history of that restless and numerous 
race of beings in France, called politicians, must 
be sensible, that the prosperity of Great-Britain 
has long excited their envy, and their most 1m- 
placable malice. All their wars and intrigues, 
for the last hundred years, have been pointed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, against this little island ; for 
so long have they been jealous of her growing 
importance, and so long has she been the bulwark 
of Europe, and the principal barrier against the 
encroachments of French. ambition. By the 
blessing of Providence, and her own superior 
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all to her own aggrandizement. 


of Europe have either been reduced to a state o 
abject submission, or an alliance with the homi 


burst with venom. 


It was principally to intercept the British trade 
to the Levant, that the republicans, by an act of 
treachery, captured the island of Malta, and, after 
plundering the knights of every thing that was cu- 
rious or valuable, left in it a strong garrison of 
their countrymen. This island, with its numerous 


fortifications, has been re-conquered by the Bri 


tish, and from its vast importance, I expect it 
never will be relinquished. The plunder, which 
the freebooters were sending off to Paris, the 
depot of the spoils of Europe, was intercepted on 
its passage, and served to enrich some of the gal- 


lant sons of the British Neptune. 


In order to overturn th British government 
in India, the French form -d an offensive league 
with Tippoo Saib, the sultan of Mysore, and they 
invaded Kgypt, a province beionging to an ancient 
and faithful ally. Tippoo has paid the forfeit of his 
He was slain in defending his capi- 
tal, and the best part of his kingdom has been an- 
If the French 
are expelled from Egypt, which is very probable, 
the British, by opening a communication between 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, will have a 
short route to the Indies, which they had long 
wished for, but despaired ofacquiring; and which 
they never would have obtained, had they not 
been invited to that quarter, to expel the fero- 


treachery. 


nexed to the British dominions. 


cious Sanscullottes. 


ter. 


fleet. 


British empire. 


tachments of the British army. 


Kast, will fall in the same manner, as an easy 
conquest. 


rica, her only remaining friends. 


In short, all the machinations of these French- 





men have produced effects, directly the reverse 


skill and bravery, she has hitherto baffled all their 
machinations; or rather she has converted them 
Her strength, 
riches, and commerce, have increased with the 
increasing efforts of her enemies to destroy them. 

At the existing crisis, when all the other nations 


cide republic, still more dishonourable, the brave 
Britons have stood firm and unshaken as the} 
rocks of their island ; and this, instead of exciting 
universal applause, as it ought to have done, has 
made their enemies, among whom I reckon the 
cowardly, neutralized states of Europe, ready to 


By the terror of their arms, and contrary to 
the custom of nations, the republicans forced 
Spain and Holland, from being allies, to become 
the enemies of Great-Britain; and the conse- 
quence has been uniformly propitious to the lat- 
Holland has lost the Cape of Good Hope, 
all her spice islands, and the greatest part of her 
Spain has been deprived of Minorca in 
Europe, Trinadada in America, and various 
ships of the line, frigates and galleons—all which 
have been added to the mass of British wealth, 
and increased the strength and splendour of the 


Lastly, by their ceaseless intrigues, the repub- 
licans have at length prevailed on Sweden and 
Denmark, to violate their neutrality, and their 
treaties with Great-Britain. ‘This was considered 
by the latter, as a virtual declaration of war, and 
has given occasion for immediate reprisals. 
Three or four hundred Swedish and Danish ves- 
sels have accordingly been either captured at sea, 
or detained in the British ports, and all their isl- 
ands inthe West-Indies, have surrendered to de- 
‘Tranquebar, 
the only settlement belonging to the Danes in the 


, And thus, all the rich commerce oi 
the Eastern and Western worlds will centre in 
Great- Britain, and in the United States of Ame- 


of what they intended. Their deep-rooted », 
lice, all their atrocious plots, have only been Pur 
veyors to British fame and grandeur. Foy, ja) 
they permitted neutral nations to enjoy that fre, 
dom and independence, to which they were e, 
titled, and had they not forced them, by the tery, 
of their arms, into hostilities with Great-Brita; 
these acquisitions would never have fallen int, 
her hands. 

If the fraternal correction, which admiry 
Duckworth has administered so seasonably ty 
the Danes and Swedes in the West-Indies, to, 
gether with what sir Hyde Parker is dispensip 
in the Baltic, should bring them to a just seng, 
of their duty and interest, they will soon desey 
the despot of Russia, and leave him to get out of 
the scrape in the best way he can. But the Byj, 
tish will hardly restore the ships and islands they 
have taken, until these northern potentates haye 
paid all the expences of the armament, re,g, 
knowledged the good old law of nations, which 
has been the law of Europe for the last 200 years, 
and engaged to exclude the enemies of Grea. 
Britain from all their ports, wherever situated, 
during the war—and as a security for their tru 
and faithful performance of the premises, admit. 
ted English garrisons into the fortifications of 
Cronenburg. This is the way Frenchmen ma 
nage these matters, and the English ought not to 
be too good to follow their example. ‘“ Fas eg 
ab hoste doceri.”’ 


f 


Extract of a letter from a respectable American gentle 
resident in Europe, to his friend in Philadelphia, 


‘¢ ‘The heads, hearts, and souls of our country. 
men are so engrossed by politics and money, 
that I presume, a subject so remote from both, 
as literature, will appear interesting to very few, 
Yet, an exclusive abandonment of the human 
mind to the sordid pursuits of avarice, and the 
rancorous passions of party politics, has an un- 
questionable tendency to contract and to debase 
it. ‘The desire of wealth is not dishonourable, 
in as much as it is founded upon the wants, inci- 
dent to our nature; but there is nothing liberal, 
nothing amiable, nothing delightful in the ideas 
and speculations, with which it inspires the mind, 
Its pains are the distresses of a bankrupt, and its 
joys are the riot of a gamester. Political pas- 
sions are still less calculated to render a man 
happy, or make him promote the happiness of 
others. The sweetest temper feels itself grow 
bitter, the most equal justice feels itself grow 
partial, when they once touch upon this topic. 
The most virtuous heart is ashamed of its own 
suggestions, and blushes at its involuntary tur 
pitude. For, although the great poet truly 
says, 

‘¢ Evil into the mind of God or man, 
‘* May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 


** No spot or blame behind.” 
Yet genuine purity will always feel it as an 
unpleasant guest, and always be mortified to 
find itself so much as the momentary shelter 
for so foul a visitant. If such be the effects of 
this fiend upon the wise and good, how must 
she torture those, in whose breasts she meets 
less with the controul of reason and virtue. If 
we judge of the tree from its fruits, if we infer 
from the complection of the newspapers and 
pamphlets, with which our country constantly 
teems, the temper of the souls, from which they 
proceed, we must look upon them as_ under the 
lash .of all the furies. Such is the violence of 
these passions, that they rule as tyrants, and 
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iw no influence over the bosom, but their 
‘ga. hey habituate the mind to such strong 
itatloS, that it becomes insensible to the ac- 
‘on of any milder power, as the palate, scorched 
-the frequent use of ardent spirits, grows cal- 
ys to the temperate warmth of wine. Hence 
, js, that our countrymen have incurred the im- 
station of a barbarous contempt for literature, 
‘ence and the arts; an imputation with which 
xy have been reproached by every foreign 
veller, who has written concerning them, 
ym Brissot to Weld; an imputation waicu 
4s HAD A GREATER TENDENCY TO DEGRADE 
yy NATIONAL CHARACTER, IN THE OPINION OF 
jILIZED EUROPE, THAN ANY OTHER CIRCUM- 
ANCE WHATSOEVER.” 





following very important article is copied from the’ 


appendix to, ** The Anti-Jacobin Review,” published as 
jgte as the first of February last, and just received from 
Europe. The spirit of candour, truth, and justice, in 
ghich the following observations are made, will recom- 
mend them to the attention of every lover of both coun- 
tries. None but Jacobins, will gainsay the soundness of 
the ensuing political doctrine; none, but French dupes 
the foolish and flagitious, will prefer the meretricious 
caresses Of the Gallic harlot, to the steady and salutary 
friendship of Great-Britain. } 
IN the future conduct of our government to 
se United States of America, much delicacy 
nd caution will be requisite. While we enforce 
strict observance of their treaties with-us, and 
wintauin unimpaired every right we possess; 
eshould invariably respect their independence; 
serve, in all our communications with them, 
high and dignified character; and, allowing 
yr the peculiarity of their situation, make, in 
ir favour, an.exception to the rules of diplo- 
tic etiquette, and send them an ambassador of 
he first rank ;—-a man of opulent fortune, and 
faliberal and enlightened mind. A variety of 
mportant considerations combine to sanction 
ie expediency and the wisdom of such a mode 
proceeding. Fyom the actual. situation of 
wope, America, will, if she observe a wise 
nd prudent system of policy, if the passions 
ud the principles of her new president and his 
ssociates in power, do not involve her in the 
ingers and difficulties of civil and foreign war- 
re, acquire a degree of relative consequence, 
hich she has hitherto never enjoyed, and which, 
duly improved, will materially conduce to her 
fosperity and happiness. For the information 
[those who may be disposed to think that we 
ay too much attention to American affairs, we 
iil briefly state, that.a greater quantity of British 
pital is employed in that country than in the 
hole world beside ; that America imports nearly 
lore of the manufactures of Britain, than all the 
tions of Europe together; and that Britain 
id her colonies consume nine-tenths, we believe, 
ithe whole exported produce of America. 
Add to this, that, wiITH BRITAIN HER ENEMY, 
MERICA COULD NOT SEND A SINGLE SHIP TO 
UROPE, WHILE, WITH BRITAIN FOR HER FRIEND, 
KE MIGHT SET AT DEFIANCE THE ENMITY OF 
KE WHOLE WORLD! 


it following free remarks upon the issue of the late elec- 
Uon of a President of the United States, are copied from 
‘British journal of February last. Amid much harshness, 
‘ome wholesome truth may be discerned. ] 


HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The long contest between the rival parties in 
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as we long since predicted, the determined 
jacobins have prevailed,-and Jefferson has been 
elected president of the United States. Burr, an 
intriguing lawyer, of no inconsiderable abilities, 
and well-fitted, by his character and principles, 
to be the co-adjutor of Jefferson, is chosen vice- 
president. In the fifth volume of our reviews 
p. 358, and again in vol. VI. p. 236, our predic- 
tions, on this subject, which are now completely 
verified, willbe found. ‘The only difference be- 
tween our former statement and the fact itself, 
has arisen from the subsequent proceedings of 
the congress, which, by a legislative act, postpo- 
ned the election of president, from the usual time 
in October, to the month of December, thereby 
affording an opportunity to the jacobin governor 
of Pennsylvania, M‘Kean, to wait the event of a 
new election of the assemblies of that state, made 
under his immediate influence, which he hoped 
would enable him, without the aid of his threat- 
ened proclamation, to secure the return of Jeffer- 
son for the office of president. He failed, how- 
ever, in his calculation, respecting the senate of 
Pennsylvania, which opposed manceuvre to ma- 
neuvre, and thereby reduced the majority of 
votes for Jefferson, in that state, to one; the con- 
sequence is, that the whole majority of votes, 
throughout the United States, for the successful 
candidates, will be found to have been seven, 
whereas, if their trusty co-adjutor, M‘Kean, had 
succeededin hisnotable plan, it would have amoun- 
ted to no less than twenty-one, out of sixty-four |— 
This success of the jacobins, will inevitably tend to 
increase the animosity of both parties, and, in all 
probability, to produce a dissolution of the fede- 
ral government. If the new president, who will 
enter upon his office, at the beginning of March, 
act in conformity with his known principles, he 
will immediately form a close alliance with Buo- 
naparte—par nobile fratrum!—and, by that 
means, give disgust to every friend of the exist- 
ing constitution, and occasion a separation of the 
now United States. But, if he prefer the pos- 
session of power and profit, to the adaptation of 
his practice to his principles, he will act with 
more circumspection, and studiously avoid any 
decisive measures which may tend to the viola- 
tion of treaties, and consequently to a war with 
this country. Much will depend upon the reso- 
lution displayed by the senate, and still more, 
upon the conduct of Great-Britain. Atall events, 
however, the situation of America, at this epoch, 


constitution, the subject of her boast, and the 
theme of her exultation, though represented by 
her patriots, as founded on the broadest basis, and 
held together by the firmest cements, now totters 
to its very basis; its sworn.enemies, whe have 
publicly imprecated its destruction, have prevailed 
in the appointment of their favourite chiefs ; and 
they will have little claim, indeed, to the character 
of jacobins, if they do not very speedily achieve 
the demolition of this fragile superstructure. Its 
ruin will, at least, apply one salutary lesson for 
the modern: reformers, the framers of cheap-go- 
vernments, the constitution-mongers of the day; 
it will shew them the folly and the danger of de- 
parting from settled rules, fixed notions, and 
established principles, to indulge in metaphysical 
distinctions, abstract maxims, and political reve- 
ries ; it will exhibit, in short, in one point of view, 
the guilt and the punishment of rebellion. 

But far, very far, be it from us to imprecate 
these evils onher head. Let her forsake the low, 
dishonestarts of cunning, dissimulation, and per- 





Ierica, is, at length, brought to an issue, and, 


fidy ; let her forbear to impose on the weakness, 


is critical and important; the crazy fabric of her 
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the ignorance,. and credulity of foreigners, by 
holding out false colours to the world, and pass- 
ing herself upon mankind “ for that which she is 
not ;” lether assume an aspect, which will require 
no mask; let her adopt a conduct which need 
not shun inquiry, nor elude invéstigation; let 
her substitute sincerity for artifice, and honesty 
for fraud; let her be upright in her dealings, just 
in her actions; true to her engagements; aud 
faithful to her treaties ;— 
‘« Let her do this, and Cato is her friend.”’ 


We shall rejoice in her happiness, and take de- 
light in her prosperity. But if she violate her 
public faith, and break her private contracts: if 
supported by British capital, she seeks to throw 
off British connection; if she allure foreign sub- 
jects from their allegiance, by the false hope of 
superior advantages; if, while she boasts of the 
magnitude of her resources, she suffer her old 
debts to remain unpaid, and withhold from her 
new creditors, the interest of their capitals*; if 
she sanction the publication of false, and mali- 
cious libels on our sovereign, and load with in- 
sult and injury, a tiation, to whom she is bound 
by every motive of interest, and every tie of gra- 
titude ;—if she encourage irreligion,t immorali- 
ty, injustice, and vice :—if she do this, her ruin 
is rather ** a consummation devoutly tobe wish- 
ed,” than a calamity to be deplored. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PIERRE. 
A GERMAN TALE, FROM THE FRENCHOF FLORIAN. 


The German language is too difficult; few 
Frenchmen learn it; and it is a misfortune, by 
which, we lose much pleasure, and the Germans, 
much glory. Were the originals of their good 
authors, accessible to us, we should be enchanted 
by their characteristic simplicity and sweetness. 
They understand nature, particularly rural na- 
ture, better than we do; they love it more; and 
they paint with truer colours. Even the ordi- 
nary translations of Gesner, transcend all our pas- 
torals ; one can never quit the death of Abel, the 
Idyls, or Daphnis, without feeling new tender- 
ness, patience, delicacy, and virtue. Every where 
in them, do we discover a pure and practicable 
morality ; every where, that virtue, which is ha 
piness. If I were the curate of a village, his 
works should be my homilies: my chapel then 
would not be a dormitory, my peasants would ail 
be honest, and their girls, chaste. In the mean 
time, however, I myself make tales ; and here is 
one, the subject of which, I draw from a little 
Swiss of thirteen, who, for along time, was the 
cow-boy of Gesner. 

Tn a village of the Margraviat of Barith, in 
Franconia, dwelt a labourer, named Peter. His 
farm was the finest in the country, and-his least 
valuable property. Three daughters, and three 
sons, the pledges of his wife Theresa, were mar- 
ried, and carressed their children under his roof. 
He, at eighty, and his wife, at seventy-eight, were 
served, beloved, and respected by this numerous 
family, whose single occupation was, to comfort 


* In a London paper, (the Star) of the 22nd of January, a 
British holder of American stock, complains, that though he 
purchased the stock in the summer of 1798, he has not yet 
received a single dividend. ; 


+ The new president is a confirmed atheist, and, in the 
hope of his patronage and protection, ro doubt, a paper has 
just been established in America, for the avowed purpose of 





propagating ccistical principles. 
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haiis were vigorous; still cherishing their pri- 
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and continue their venerable parents. Andhav-| They must act with energy. Their measuresjing passage, translated from one of the most yj, 
ing been sober and laborious in youth, their grey|should be rapid, decisive, brilliant and bold.|tuous, and fervid poets of antiquity, is deserved} 


Their political zea/ must not be that enthusiasm, 


applied, by the writer of this article, to a very, 


mitive contentment and love, happy and proud] which, is at once furious and impotent, quickly}merous band: to the misers of our country, and 
of their family, they thanked God, and blessed} fatigued, vaguely directed, and short lived ; 


their children. 

On an evening, whose day had been dedicated 
to the harvest, Peter, Theresa, and their family, 
were reposing on sheaves by the door. ‘They 
admired the appearance of those fine summer 
nights, which are lost to the inhabitants of the 
city. Behold, said the sage, how yon firmament 
13 sprinkled with stars, some of which, detaching 
themselves, leave after them, atrain of fire. The 
moon, from behind those poplars, scatters a pale 
and trembling light, covering all objects with 
uniform white. ‘The air breathes not; the tran- 
quil trees seem to respect the slumber of the 
birds they shelter; the linnets are resting under 
the hood of their wings ; and the ringdove and 
his mate repose over their young, who have no 
plumage but their mother’s. ‘This profound si- 
lence is interrupted, only by a querulous and dis- 
tant note, which strikes at equal intervals on our 
ear; it is the owl, image of the wicked; he 
watches, when others sleep, he complains unceas- 
ingly, and dreads the eye of day. Oh my chil- 
dren, be ever good, and you will be ever happy. 
Since threescore years, your parents have enjoy- 
ed undisturbed felicity ; may the purchase of it 
be to you, less dear, than it has been to us! 

At these words, the eyes of the old man were 
bathed in tears. Louisa, one of his little grand- 
children, yet notseven, ran toembrace him. My 
grandpapa, you give us so much pleasure, when, 
on these evenings, you relate some pretty story, 
how much shail we receive, if you will tell to us 
your own! It is not late, the evening is beauti- 
ful, and no one wants to sleep. The whole fami- 
ly of Peter, made similar intercessions; they 
ranged themselves around him, and were desired 
to be silent, by the little Louisa, who had dropt 
at his feet. Each mother took her infant to her 
knee, that its cries might not disturb, and all lis- 
tened in breathless attention, while the good old 
man,with one hand caressing Louisa,and the other 
joined with Theresa’s, commenced his history. 

(To be continued.) 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We regret, that we have such imperfect assist- 
ance in the political department of the Port Folio. 
We had confidently expected more communica- 
tions from principals, It is to be deplored, that 
such supineness continues, that such a political 
palsy deadens the better half of our countrymen. 
It is certainly the interest, as well as the duty of 
the friends to our national quiet and dignity, to 
keep watch, and ward, in this dark night of jaco- 
binism. It is incumbent on men of political 
firmness and integrity, to come forward, and 

with honest zeal 
To rouse the watchmen of the public weal. 

The assistance of the well-informed, and well- 
principled, is earnestly desired, and called for, 
with persevering importunity. We would loud- 
ly, distinctly, boldly, and yet not arrogantly sug- 
gest to the supporters of the old system of ener- 
yctic government, and to the well wishers to our 
civil and religious rights, that they must learn in 
this their day, the things that belong to their 
peace. ‘They must rouze from the deep sleep, 
which has steeped their senses in forgetfulness. 
They must , 

** Awake, arise, or be forever fallen.” 


Brief as the lightning in the collied night.” 

They must be at pains to disseminate useful and 
correct information. ‘They must assist auxiliary 
papers with their advice, animate them by their 
countenance, strengthen them with their khow- 
ledge, diffuse them by their industry, and illumi- 
nate them by their wisdom. Without this kind 
of aid, the conductor of a journal, struggling un- 
der all the disadvantages of partial information 
and languid support, is as one, who beateth the air. 
It is astonishing, that there is so little concert 
here, between politicians and the press. In En- 
gland, the under secretaries of state, furnish the 
ministerial papers, not only with official docu- 
ments, and articles of the most recent and inte- 
resting intelligence, but with political reasonings, 
and constant refutation of factious falshoods. 

‘To conduct an accurate, authentic, and useful 
journai, the united exertions of researching states- 
men, and sharp-sighted politicians, are * of the 
first necessity.”” If these be wanting, an editor 
cannot discharge his duty. His paper will be 
meagre and powerless. It will have a pale and 
cadaverous visage, and will quickly die. The 
writer gives this as a deliberate, well-founded, 
and well-considered opinion. From continued 
observation, and constant experience, he is enti- 
tled to declare this. Why many of our gazettes 
are, first barren, then neglected, andthen no more, 
is as plain, ‘¢ as way to parish church.” Either 
an editor is incompetent, or, if he be a man ot! 
genius, industry, firmness, and principle, he is 
neglected, or, reluctantly, and fortuituously sup- 
ported, by those, who call themselves his politi- 
cal friends. , 

It is said, by a profound remarker, that well- 
wishers to their country, are desirous of the stea- 
dy light of literature, aud of the day-spring ot 
information; and it is agreed, among the sound- 
est disciples of true philosophy, that politicians, 
and men of letters, should be intimately connect- 
ed, should, as it were, be married, with an affec- 
tion, which, like the durable kindness of those 
fortunate couples, described by a Roman poet, is 
unbroken by bickering, and coeval with their ex- 
istence. Weare confident, that these frank, but 
just sentiments, will be strazghtway atiended to, 
by our *¢ approved, good” friends; and we dis- 
miss this article, by announcing, that on the en- 
suing week, the political campaign shall com- 
mence with spirit, and that we shall not want/forces. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
‘ For you, 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 


And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
ARMSTRONG, 


Though professing great liberality, our nation- 
al character is stained with avarice; and, in the 
very face of Mr. Jefferson’s bare-faced, and se/f- 
evident truths, that all men are free, equal, &c. 
some hundreds of soverezgn and independent ne- 
groes, are constantly at work, making nails, or 
wading in rice-swamps, at Monticello, the fa- 
vourite haunt of philosophy, liberty, and other 
French fairies. The indignation of every moral 
mind is roused, when it remarks the meanness of 
republican cupidity, and the glaring inconsistency 
of patriots, who only talk of freedom, and wisely 





restrain their own dependants in the pale of a 





They must act in concert with their friends.!harsh and overlaboured servitude. The follow- 


the inconsistent advocates for the rights of may 


sce see Thy riches let no bounds restrain; 

Sell, miser, sell thy very soul for gain. 

Yes, that thy heir may vast possessions boast, 

Sail, thou, the world around; sift ev’ry coast, 

Cull ev’ry mart; nay, practise every guile; 

Each lucrative deceit, and wholesome wile. 

Thy very fellow-creatures buy and sell ; 

CAGE THE CONVENIENT KNAVES, AND STUFF TuRy 
WELL. 

Let none surpass thee in the vending Anaek ; 

Let thy palm 'earn the recommending thwack, 

Toclap the side, and praise the brawny back: 

Then count thy gains; and double, then, thy store; 

’'Tis done; ’tis three, ’tis five, ’tis ten times more.” 


I do not remember to have seen the subseque 
observations current in America. They are foy 
in one of Burke’s speeches, not published in jj 
works. The reader will observe, that Burke th 
expressed his contempt for political metaphysic 
before the era of the French revolution. The 
remarks were antecedent to the atrocities of 4 
French rebels, or the cheating, written constity 
tion of Sieyes, and Condorcet, and the rest of th 
republican gang of dreamers. Nothing can{ 
more wise, nothing can be more eternally try 
than the following belief of a moral, prescient, a 
hoary statesman. | 

‘‘ He had, from his earliest years, tume 
with aversion, from all those chimerical, and 
stract rights, which have, for some time p 
confounded human’ reason, and disturbed t 
imaginations of statesmen. At the age of twenh 
he thought all abstract rights, natural rights, 
such nonsense, were unfit for men to utter 
hear ; and now, that his hair was silvered byag 
he was more and more confirmed in his abh 
rence, anddisgust of them. | Natural rights we 
dangerous topics of discussion, for they supe 
seded all social duties. ‘They were paramou 
to the compact, which introduced into the con 
munity new righis, and other ideas. The 
brought us Lack to that stage of savage helple 
ness, when, whatever might be our rights, 3 
enjoyed them, but precariously, depending 
casual circumstances for the miserable ind 
ence of beastly appetite, and ferocious passiot 

Our democrats are perpetually prating of th 
millenium of a felicity to be enjoyed by emigra 
twretches, weary of the blessings of Britain. th 
jacobinical folly is derided, even by their 
party, in England. The following are extra 
from the work of a democratic fugitive, who 
visited this country, and since returned to Eurg 
Mark, gentle reader, with what harshness ! 
speaks of the United States, and how acutely 
disorganizer can detect the deformities and 
crescences of anew and free country. 

‘‘ Engrossed by commercial speculations, # 
national character exhibits a phenomenon in 
history of the human mind....a head enthusia# 
cally enterprizing, with cold selfishness of hei 
“ From the woods, and back-settlements, 
returned to the towns, and learned....to eat al 
drink most valiantly ; but, without entering” 
commerce, I found I could not live there; # 
growing heartily weary of the land of lib 
and valgar aristocracy, seated on her bags 9" 
lurs, 1 resolved once more to visit Europe 


So far back as the year 1789, a writer in# 
“ European magazine,” one of the most resp® 
ble publications of the periodical class, has! 
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pilowing remarks upon the American Liturgy. 
afer speaking, with much respect, of the exe- 
yion of this work, he concludes in this manner, 
ypich the reader, according to his hopes or fears, 
jay pronounce an unjust sarcasm, ora sagacious 
sophecy- ‘of 

«Jn the thanksgiving, for the fourth day of 
ly, the compilers of this edition of the Liturgy, 
‘ess the divine majesty for having inspired and 
ected the heads of their delegates in congress 
to lay the perpetual foundation of peace, liberty, 
nd safety.” —Alas! how soon may these ‘ per- 
tual foundations’ of peace be subverted, and 
sis New-Jerusalem, this Mount-Sion, be turned 
nto aregion of discord, and a field of blood! 
he greatest curse that God inflicted upon the 
yaelites was, “* when he gave them up to their 
wn hearts’ lusts, and let them follow their own 
maginations.’ But far be it from us to forebode 
yil to the United States; we presume only to 
spress our humble opinion, that their patriotic 
eal is a little too presuming, when they venture 
oafirm, that their delegates have laid the per- 
tual foundations of peace and liberty.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
No. VI. 


ark! how the blast, with force accumulating, 
Drives through the skies—now it has past, and 
leaves 
line ear attentive to the hollow sound 
Df those big drops that patter on the roof!— 
Say, who is he that frolics in the herd, 
hose eye, in those sweet dews, can mark the 
germ ; 
Of vernal life, and grateful for the gift ?— 
Man—Man—you can declaim, blaspheme and 
rail 
tstorms and tempests, that at times may cross 
he current of your gains ;—while, as you spread 
our canvass to prosperity’s mild gale, 
fou never heed the hand that guides its course! 
At such an hour J may not choose but count 
hose drops, as streams of mercy, that unmerited 
Do flow before me—F do love to list 
othem, as God’s fair heralds that annunciate 
Prosperity and peace to those, who heed 
Not him—or heeding, only to bestow 
curse, where praise is due.-—At suchan hour 
Ilove to ponder on the good and ill 
hat visit man Aye, I do love to tell 
One joy, that cheers my soul, outweighing far 
he cares of human kind—A joy which they, 
Who feeling lack, know not—Jown a friend— 
Friendship !—sweet soul of life !—thou po/ar star! 
‘he varied traits of character that mark 
Jur kind—love, interest, ambition, pride, 
All have their revolutions, and can now 
tllume one sphere, and now with fickle beam 
\nother cheer, and leave behind a night 
UF deepest gloom—But thou, with steady ray, 
derv’st as the centre of their devious course 
Eccentric ;—round thee they do love to hover, 
ly to thy bosom, and with thee repose— 
hat gloom can combat with thy piercing ray? 
Vhat mist of care but dissipates ;—what cloud 
Uf sorrow, but may fly thy may-morn beam? 
Mit with swift step, (too tardy yet to meet 
Thy inclination’s impulse), I have mark’d 
thee haste to still the mourner’s wasting pang, 
“mpetuous, unsolicited, unwish’d— 


en hope’s dim lamp had gleam’d and heralded 


he mind’s dark night, I saw thee pour the oil | Whose song the deeds of former time contains ; 
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Of joy, and fan the flame, and watch to turn 

Che atheistic breeze, that, covert, stole, 

Or blast of slander, that more rudely rush’d 

To quench its beam—Aye, when in female form 

Thou hast array’d thee, { have smil’d and sought. 

Thy ray, as they, the wise men of the East 

Did erst the star, that led their distant steps 

To where their God, assuming mortal form, 

Laid in a manger, breath’d his.first sad sigh, 

The price of our transgression, not his own— 
JAQUES. 

=== 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoor, 

[Perhaps it may be termed vanity, after the praises, so la- 
vishly bestowed upon M‘Pherson’s Osstan, to hope for 
approbation, in attempting to dress the Caledonian Homer 
in any other habiliments, than those, which that gentleman 
has bestowed upon him. But I am so addicted to measured 
poetry, whether it rhyme or not, that I cannot help think- 
ing, the old gentleman’s coat would fit as well, when cut 
by rule, as when cut by guess. I don’t know whether I 
shall be thought a good workman; but, before the citizens 
go to church next Sunday, they may just glance their eye 
over my new-fashion, and, if they don’t like it, I shall 
not oblige them to wear it. If it pleases, among others, 
it will afford me considerable gratification. 1 have not 
crowded your paper with any notes. The source 
whence I draw, is in every library. Your readers can 
refer tothat for any explanation necessary. Only as some 
pronounce Fincat differently, I shall just observe, that 
the only proper method, is by laying the emphasis on the 
last syllable. .My care has been, to join the simplicity of 
M‘Pherson’s prose, and the regularity, and, perhaps, more 
musical sound of numbered metre. F. 


ARGUMENT. 

FINGAL, returning from an expedition into the Roman pro- 
vince, after hearing, as usual, the songs of his Barps, 
resolves to visit CatHuLua, king of Jnistore, and bro- 
ther of ComaLa, his love for whom, and her fate, are 
mentioned in another poem. Upon his coming in sight of 
Carric-THura, the palace of CaTHULLA, he observed, 
on its top, the signal of distress. He landed in a bay, at 
some distance from Sarno, where he remained all night; 
during which, Finca ascended a hill, to have a view of 
the palace, where he met, encountered, and overcame, the 
Spirit of Lopva, supposed to be the Ov1n of Scanpi- 
NAvVIA. Next day, he attacked the army of FroTuat, 
king of Sora, who held CaTuuLta besieged in his palace 
of Carric-Thura, whiclr he routed; and, in combat, over- 
threw, and took FroTHAL prisoner, in the presence of 
his mistress, Ursa. The deliverance of C.rric-Thura, 
forms the subject of the poem ; ‘he first part of which, only, 
is imitated, 


CARRIC-THURA. 


VERSIFIED FROM OSSIAN. 
Son of the sky, with golden hair, 
Dost thou then quit thy heav’nly course? 
The western gates now oven wide, 
For thy repose is there: 
The waves to hail thee vainly heave their tide, 
They shrink beneath thy beauty’s force ; 
Rest now, O sun! within thy shadowy bed: 
But let an hundred lamps around, 
‘lo grace of Se/ma’s harps the sound, 
Be plac’d, and let the feast of shells be spread : 
The strife of Crona now is o’er ; 
The sound of war is heard no more: 
Raise, all ye bards, the song, aloud proclaim 
FINGAL, your king, return’d with new-acquir’d 
fame. 
So ULLIN sung; with joy his bosom burn’d, 
When, conquest-crown’d, his blooming king re- 
turn’d; 
His flowing locks, and all his youthful charms, 
Refulgent shining through his azure arms: 
As shines the orb of day, with conscious pride, 
When rising clouds attempt his face to hide. 
The chiefs advance, the feast is spread along, 
When thus the king address’d the heav’aly | 
throng ; 
Of bards, and bade them raise the festal song. J 


Ye, who make vocal Cona’s echoing plains, 
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Ye, whose pure minds still purer warmth inspires, 
O’er whom, our father’s spirits shed their fires, 
Strike loud the harp; let Se/ma’s halls resound ; 
FInGAL, attentive, listens to the sound. 

Teach us to prove the pleasing joy of grief, 
That soothes the soul, and brings our cares relief; 
As when the show’r of spring the oak bedews, 
Its branches softens, and its growth renews. 
Sing on, O bards! for soon we spread the sail ; 
Our early course is through the wat’ry vale ; 
Where Carric-Tuurashews hertow’rs onhigh, 
There liv’d ComaLa, ’ere she claim’d yon sky) 
or Sarno’s mossy walls, where valour dwells, 
And brave CaTuuLta spreads the feast of shells ; 
Whose woods abounding with the bristly race, 
Invite the daring youth to share the chase. 


Cronnan, great son of song, old ULt1n cries, 
And, graceful at the harp, Minona rise ; 

With Su1vric’s sorrows fill the sounding domes, 
Whilst, clad in all her woes, VinvELA comes ; 
She comes, FinGAt, in all her beauties clad ; 
Her voice, in sweetest measure flows, though sad. 


VINVELA. 


On yonder hill, his native place, 
Mv love pursues the eager chace, 
His panting dogs collected round ; 
He twangs his bow....I hear the sound ; 
It rushes on the yielding wind ! 
But now, when all the labour’s o’er, 
Where dost thou rest? By fount reclin’d? 
Or where the noisy torrents roar? 
Or do the gentle riv’lets please, 
Where nodding rushes woo the breeze ? 


The mist advances o’er the grove; ° 
To yonder rock I'll steal unseen ; 

In secret, there, I’ll view thee, love, 
While passing homeward o’er the green. 
Lovely, first, by Brano’s stream, 

Wond’ring, I beheld thy face; 

Thy stature, blooming like the morning beam, 
In youth, majestic, tow’rd o’er all thy race! 


SHILRIC. 


What melting voice assails my ear, 

Soft breathing as the summer’s wind? 
Not the gurgling fount I hear, 

Nor rest by rushy stream reclin’d: 
Thy love, ViNVELA, mounts the car; 
FinGAL prepares the glorious war: 

I go....no more my dogs I lead; 
No more yon tow’ring hill I tread ; 

No moré, from its exalted brow, 

I view thee sporting on the plain, 

Bright as heav’n’s imperial bow, 

Or Cynthia, glancing in the western main! 


VINVELA. 


Then, O my Sutric! art thou gone? 
And am I left upon the hill alone? 

Already, see, the timid deer 
Browze,careless on its front,;nomore they fear: 

No more they start at ew’ry wind, 

No more the rustling trees affright ; 
The hunter’s gone! he is in the field of graves! 
Ye strangers! O ye children of the waves! _ 

To love, to faith, like ours, be kind,’ 
And spare my noble Suixric in the fight! 


SHILRIC. 


If fated in the field to die, 
VINVELA, raise my tomb on high; 
Let the grey stone, and turf, relate 
To future times, thy lover’s fate. 
When by the mound, at change of day, 
The hunter shall fatigue relieve, 
‘‘ Some warrior rests beneath,” he'll say, 





And in his praise my fame shall live: 
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But, ah! Visveva, when in earth I rest, 
Let me, in thy remembrance, still be blest. 


VINVELA. 


Ah! me, though sure my troubled heart 
Tells, by its throbbings, we forever part; 

Yet faithful, still, this breast shall prove, 
And sacred keep the image of my love! 

What object shall my thoughts employ ? 
Thou’rt gone forever! what can give me joy! 

To yonder greve ll stray at noon, 

Or sigh my sorrows to the moon, 

As nightly o’er the silent heath, 

I seek, where rests my love, in death: 
For ah! too sure I see my Sxivric slain, 
Yet, still my breast his image shall retain. 


“« And well,” said Aforven’s king, “ with kin- 
dred grief, 
My bosom now pourtrays the valiant chief; 
Oft have I seen his arm whole hosts engage, 
While bravest heroes fell before his rage ; 
But now, no more among my chiefs he’s found, 
When Trenmor’s shield sends forth the war- 
like sound. 

I met him once, as o’er the hill I stray’d, 
His hasty steps. conducting to the shade; 
O’er his dark eye, his brow, grief-lower’d, hung ; 
And frequent sighs his heaving bosom wrung. 
Lives the brave Suriric, high Carmora’s pride, 


Or does the narrow house his sleeping beauties 
hide ?” 


‘¢ CronnaAn,” said ULxIn, (bard of other days) 
“« The song of sad, ill-fated Su-Lnic raise, 
When to his native hills return’d. Alone 
He lean’d upon VinvELA’s mossy stone ; 
The heav’ns smil’d, in mildest lustre clear, 
He thought she liv’d, and saw her form appear, 
With gentle action, moving o’er the plain: 
He saw, but ah! was doom/’d to see in vain; 
For, as the ev’ning sun withdrew his light, 
The airy vision vanish’d from his sight. 
Attend, O king! the tale of SurLric’s woe, 
As soft and sad the weeping numbers flow. 


Now by the mossy fountain sad I sit, 
One tree above me shakes its rustling leaves ; 
From hill to hill, the winds incessant flit ; 
‘Lhe lake below its troubled waters heaves : 
Down from the mount, descend the heedless 
deer, 
No daring hunters in their view appear ; 
No whistling shepherd tunes his rural lay ; 
Sad are my boding thoughts, and dismal as 
the day. 


Did’st thou, Vixvera, but appear 

A wand’rer on the dreary heath; 
With careless, and dishevell’d hair, 

Floating in the breezes breath: 

Thy bosom heaving to the sight, 

Whilst precious tears suffuse thine eye, 
As seeking, in the dubious, misty light, 

Thy friends, uncertain of their destiny ; 
Thee would I shield, my love, from all alarms, 
Aod speak thy cemfort in these faithful arms. 


What may this dazzling beam declare, 
Bright as the wand’ring meteor of the air; 
As the mild moon, in autumn, bright, 
Or as, in storms, the sun’s effulging light? 
Tis she! my love, Vinveta, comes! 
For me, o’er rocks and hills, she roams! 
She speaks!—alas! how chang’d, how weak 
that voice! 
As through the streamy reed the breeze’s 
sighing noise. 


{ 
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‘¢ And com’st thou safe from war, my love ?” 
she cried; 
«« And have thy noble friends, unhurt, re- 
turn’d? 
«‘ T heard, upon my hill, that Suritric died ; 
‘“‘T heard, and fatally thy death I mourn’d.” 


«¢ Alone, my love, from the sad field I come ; 

No more thy friends shall see their native 
home; 

I rais’d, upon the plain, their stone of death! 

But why dost thou, alone, thus tread the desert 
heath?” - 


‘“ Alone, O Suitric! is thy bosom’s care ; 
Within the winter-house alone I lie! 
Cold are my beauties which inhabit there! 
I thought thee dead....what could I do but 
die?” 
She fleets away, like mist, before the wind! 
O stay, my love, O stay! and view my tears ; 
Fair was thy form, in life, and fair thy mind ; 
In death, how heav’nly fair that form ap- 
pears! 
All day, upon the mountain’s top, Dll lie ; 
Allnight, by yon pale fountain’s side, Pll sigh ; 
When mid-day silence spreads itself around, 
Wilt thou, my love, upon the gale be found? 
Wilt thou upon the blasts of heav’n descend? 
Shall, from thy clouds, thy melting voice re- 
sound? 
' Wilt thou, in converse, join thy mournful 
friend, 
When mid-day silence reigns the hills around ?” 


Thus Cronnan sung the night of Selma’s joy. 
But when bright morning flush’d the eastern sky, 
The king arose; the sailors plied their skill; 
The fav’ring winds descended from the hill; 
Far from the shore they plough’d the liquid way, 
Whose bosom swells to meet the pow’r of day. 
First Jnistore her rocky turrets rear’d, 
Then Carric-Thura’s mossy tow’rs appear’d ; 
But there, distress their kind assistance claim’d, 
With the blue curling fire, the palace flam’d: 
The king observing, seiz’d his ready spear, 
And struck, with grief, a breast unknown to fear ; 
His dark’ning brows bent forward to the bay, 
Then turn’d, impatient of the long delay ; 
His locks, disorder’d, with the winds engage, 
Whilst dreadful silence spoke more dreadful 
rage. 


Night, with her sable wand, the seas enslav’d, 

As Rotha’s op’ning bay the ship receiv’d: 

A. bending rock the shore embraces round ; 

High on the top is Loda’s circle found ; 

Beneath a plain, to narrow space confin’d, 

O’erspread with trees, and brambles, which the 
wind 

Of midnight, from the mount uprooting tore, 

And cross the vale, with whirling madness, bore. 

Here the blue stream its winding shores reviews, 

Here ocean’s breeze the thistle’s flow’r pursues. 

The flame of oaks high rose into the air, 

The soldiers for the kind repast prepare, 

Except the king, whose bosom burn’d with grief, 

And zeal to succour Sarno’s battling chief. 


Wan, in the east, arose the queen of night, 
And round the helmets cast the silver light: 
The fading fire its last faint glimm’ring throws, 
As sink the youths, o’ercome by soft repose: 
But, to Fincat, no peaceful sleep descends; 
Slow, in his armour, up the hill he bends, i 
1o see what fate on Sarno’s walls attends. 


The fire, at distance, threw a livid gleam ; 
A rising cloud obscur’d the midnight beam: 














From the high mount a raging tempest sprip, 
With Lopa’s spirit, dreadful, on its wings; * 
His fiery eyes the soul with horror fills ; 

His voice, like thunder, shakes the distant hills 
In all his terrors cloath’d, the demon came, — 
And grasp’d his sword, and spread his shield ¢ 
flame. 

Unaw’d, Finca beheld the spectre near, 
And rais’d his voice, and pois’d his faithful spey 


“¢ Call in thy winds, and fly, dark son of night; 
Why dost thou meet me in thy shadowy might 
Do I the gloomy form of Lopa fear? 

Weak is thy shield of cloud, thy airy spear; 
The breath of heav’n together rolls their fires, 
Thy dismal shade before its breath expires, 
Fly from my presence; seek thy native sky; 
Dark son of right, collect thy winds, and fly,” 


‘“¢ Dost thou compel me from my place ?” replig 

The hollow voice; ** on me the world relies: 

I, at my pleasure, bid the battles roar ; 

I look, and proudest nations are no more; 

My nostrils pour around the deathful tide ; 

Abroad, upon the raging winds, I ride ; 

The whelming tempests pass before my face; 

But calm, above the clouds, is Lop’s dwelling 
place.” 


“ Dwell,” said FincAt, “ within that happy sn 
And let the son of Comuat be forgot. 

Did e’er my steps invade thy calm abode? 
Did e’er my voice disturb dark Lopa’s cloud) i 
Why frown on me? why shake thy feeble spearli, ° 
Thou frown’st in vain; Finea can never fear! 
He never from the strong, in battle, fled ; 
And shall he, now, a son of meteors dread? 
Shall Morven’s king from such confess alarms? 
No....well he knows the weakness of their arms! 


‘‘ Fly,” cried the form, “ fly to thy native land 
The blasts are in the hollow of my hand: — 
Receive the winds, and to thy ship repair; 
Mine are the storms, and mine the gentle air. 
Great FroTHAL owns my pow’r; his arms ass 
CaTHULLA’s walls; his battle shall prevail. 
Fly, son of Comuat, to thy distant land, 

Or dread the wrath of angry Lopa’s hand.” 


High in the clouds he rais’d his arm of might, 
And forward bent his form’s terrific height. 
The king, advancing, drew brown Luno’s bladé 
The gleaming path winds through the gloom 
shade: | 
Shapeless, in air, the vanquish’d vision fell, 
Like the blue smoke, which passing clouds dispél 
Loud shriek’d the spirit, as he felt the wound, 
The mountains shook at the tremendous sound 
The waves confess’d it, trembling, in the deep; 
FInGAL’s companions started from their sleep 
They miss’d their king; rage madden’d as the 



























rose ; ec 
They snatch’d their arms, and prest to meet fig 01 
foes. Bic 





But as the moon again her beam display’d, 
They saw FincAt descending from the shade} 
Joy kindled in their breasts, their fears subside 
As after storms, the ocean’s troubled tide: 
The flame arose, ail Jnistore was bright, 

And songs of former times beguil’d the night 


FERDINANDO. 


— 
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